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Preface 


Dreamers and Giants: West Virginia Wesleyan College History, was a course taught from 2016-2020. The major 
goal of the course was to help students understand the rich history of the college, the place they came to call their 
Home Among the Hills. 


These are slides and class lecture notes from those classes. What you don’t see is the lively class discussion, the 
tours around campus on our Field Trip Friday sessions, and the pride on their faces as the students realized that 
they were part of something bigger than what they had realized: a school which had been lovingly created by those 
that we called the Dreamers and Giants of the college. 


Paula L. McGrew 
January 2023 


To see the complete Chronology of the Buildings on the campus of West Virginia 
Wesleyan College look on Internet Archive: 


https: //archive.org/details/chronology-wvwc-buildings-1890-2014 
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First We Build Our Buildings and 
Then They Build Us 


WVWC History Sete hires 
The Original Buildings —— 


Buildings 


Buildings. We pass by them every day. 
We enter them without a thought that they might not always have been there. 


First we build our buildings, and then they build us. 
Bishop Frederick P. Corson said these words on May 27, 1953 at a dedication ceremony here on our campus. 
Perhaps he was echoing Winston Churchill’s words. 


The buildings themselves provide the space for us 
to learn, live, grow, and share as a community. 


We shape our buildings; 


thereafter they shape us. 


. Winston Churchill 


College History Through the Buildings 


¢ Each has a story 
¢Each filled a need 


¢ Many have been 
remodeled and 
repurposed through 
the years - to keep up 
with current needs 


¢ Their names honor 
those who have been 
important to the 
college 


Each Building Has a Story 


The original buildings were few. In fact, there was just one in 1890. 
President Bennett Hutchinson built a house in 1892 (at his own expense). 
Ladies Hall (currently known as Agnes Howard Hall) was built in 1895. 


As the college grew, the buildings on campus expanded to fulfill the needs of the day. 


For the purpose of this class, | have divided them into sections for study. 

As we focus on each of these sections, we will “meet” the some of the people that were involved. 
We will see trends about how they were funded. 

We will see trends about what was considered, by those making plans, to be a need at various times. 


The following slides are meant as a brief introduction. 
Each story has much more to it, and the list of suggested readings will help you to discover even more. But, let’s start. 
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Seminary Building 


In 1890, the school opened under a very different name: The West Virginia Conference Seminary. 
As mentioned in a previous lesson, this was the equivalent of a preparatory school and not a Seminary as we currently use that 
word. 


On this slide you can see what the Catalog said about the building in 1894. 
Because it may be hard to see, | will also share it here: 


“The magnificent Main building, rather poorly represented by the cut on the cover, is a fine structure, beautiful, substantial, 
convenient, and well adapted to school purposes. It is built of brick, 106 x 80 feet, three stories in height, and stands on an 
eminence overlooking the river and town, in the midst of a most beautifully situated campus of over forty acres. Few colleges are 
favored with equally fine grounds. The institution is to be congratulated on the acquirement of such a valuable property. The 
building is only a few minutes walk from the centre of town and from the railroad station. The portion of town surrounding it is 
rapidly building up. The young men room in private families, mostly near the Seminary. The new building for lady students will be 
ready in September. Concerning this building, see page two”. 


From the very beginning, we have been proud of our beautiful campus. 


You also can see that the boys roomed in private homes in town as there were no dormitories. 
The need for a building to house female students was a priority in those early years. 


President’s House 


RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT 


President Hutchinson exemplified the spirit of 
sacrifice that characterized the early days of 
the school by personally paying to construct a 
residence for himself near the Oak Grove at 
the intersection of Sedgewick Street and 
College Avenue in 1892. His only stipulation 
was that the board purchase the property 
from him when his relationship with the 
college ended. Four more presidents lived in 
the house until it became a residence for 
female students in 1922 and was later 
demolished in the spring of 1952. 


(Miller, p.15) 


President’s House 


When President Bennett W. Hutchinson, first president of the college, arrived he agreed to build a house on the grounds of the 
school with his own funds provided that the Trustees agreed to buy it from him when the time came for him to leave. They did. 
It was used for four other presidents and as housing for female students before it was torn down in the 1952. 


For two years, 1890-1892, President Hutchinson and his family lived in rooms or an apartment in a home on Kanawha Street. 


The house was located across the street from what is now the Upshur Parish House. If you come out the front door of our library, 
and walk down the sidewalk toward College Avenue, it was on the right side just before crossing the street. 


Presidents Hutchinson, Boyers, Wier, Doney, and Fleming lived here. 

Eventually, in 1923, the college purchased 68 College Avenue (the present-day Upshur Parish House), and it became the 
President’s Residence. Presidents Cutshall, Wark, McCuskey, and Broyles lived there. 

When the Aircrew came in 1943 (see the WVWC History Lesson entitled War @ WVWC), President Broyles vacated the 
house as part of his plan to house students. He lived in rental property, first at 22 Meade Street, then at 66 S. Kanawha 
Street until the purchase of the house at 126 Pocahontas Street. Presidents Broyles, Scarborough, Martin, Rockefeller, 
Sleeth, Harris, Latimer, Courtice, Haden, and Balch lived in the house at 126 Pocahontas Street. 

In 2017, a house was purchased on Phillips Dairy Road for President Thierstein. This house was sold in 2022. 


Ladies’ Hall 


Ladies’ Home. 


The Ladies’ ‘College Home" stands two hundred feet south of the 
main building. Itis rapidly approaching completion, and will be 
ready to receive students September tst, 1595. Itis a convenient and 
handsome structure of brick, well finished throughout in hard wood, 
it has steam heat, bath rooms and other modern conveniences, thus 
furnishing for the young ladies, who attend the Seminary, a complete 
“home'’ with every comfort, and all at no higher rate than they have 
been paying. The building is superior to those of most boarding 
schools for girls, and offers accommodations not equaled anywhere 
else in the State. Besides the rooms neat and well furnished for stu- 
‘lents, it contains kitchen, dining room, parlors, an assembly room and 
teachers’ apartments. ‘The life in the Home will be pleasant and at- 
tractive, The young ladies will be given all needed freedom, and ye 
will be under the guiding and moulding influence of refined, Christian 
teachers, Itis to be a home suchthat no mother need fear for the 
moral, social or mental welfare of her daughter who enters it. 


Ladies’ Hall 


In 1895, the building was ready! 


Convenient, beautiful, comfortable, affordable. 
Pleasant and attractive. 
Freedom....but with supervision. 


[Note: We now know this building as Agnes Howard Hall. It was enlarged and renamed in 1920, and is on the National Historical 
Register. You can read the documentation for this at {http://www.wvculture.org/shpo/nr/pdf/upshur/83003253.pdf} 


One interesting quote from that document states: “Clearly, this “house of dreams" has earned a special degree of honor seldom 
reserved for a building of its class. Today, many of the residents of Agnes Howard Hall speak affectionately of their home as a "big 
old house," and they enjoy the building's dignified atmosphere. From a generation not easily impressed by age and endurance, 
perhaps no higher compliment could be accorded a structure that has served its institution so well.” 


The Entire Campus from 1890-1902 


These buildings (plus the president’s house) comprised the entire campus until 1902. 


Notice the fence along what is now Meade Street. This was to keep livestock from roaming onto campus. 
The streets, at that time, were not paved. 


Our Calamity 


On February 4, 1905 a fire destroyed the Seminary Building. Everyone made it out safely, and much of the equipment and all of 
the records were saved. This is the only photograph known to exist of the event. 


Sub-zero temperatures were reported for that day, and a spark from the coal boiler caused the blaze. 
In fact, it was so cold, that fire hoses froze as well. 


The next issue of The Pharos includes a report of the event written by Frank B. Trotter. He concludes by saying: 


“The building is a complete wreck, even the foundation will not do to build on again as it is badly damaged by the heat and 
flames though almost all the cut stone and outside brick can be used again. It is not yet known whether the bell is safe as it lies 
deep in the basement covered with brick, plaster and ashes, but the hope is expressed that it is unharmed. 


The total loss is almost $40,000 with $16,000 insurance. Although the building is gone, the courage and loyalty of the student 
body are undaunted; the the Trustees and Faculty are determined to persevere, and ere long a large, better and more convenient 
building will crown College Hill.” 


You can read Dr. Trotter’s eyewitness account at 
{http://cdm16111.contentdm.oclc.org/cdm/ref/collection/p271901coll13/id/6676} 
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Our Calamity 


The Pharos, Vol VI, No. 6 (February 1905) covered the event very well. 
{https://pagesintime.contentdm.oclc.org/digital/collection/p271901coll13/id/6676/rec/4} 


Also, the Trustees response to the fire are included in the Pharos as well as a pen-and-ink drawing of the remains of the building. 


In the section about the Trustee Response, we read, “A vigorous campaign is in progress for money. The money can be secured 


only by dash, brains, faith, and persistence”. It ends by saying, “Let rallying be the order not dallying.” These were the words of 
President Wier. 


A student account of the event was also written by Roy McCuskey, who was also in the building at the time of the fire. His account 
was written years later in his book, All Things Work Together for Good to Those Who Love God. His account can be found in the 
Further Reading section. Roy McCuskey was a student at the time of the fire, but later became president of the college. 


It is only by reading these accounts that we can hope to understand what it was like here at that time. 
A vast majority of students, faculty, and staff at the college may not know that this event happened at all! 


THE PHAROS. 


VOL. VI. 


BUCKHANNON, W. VA., FEBRUARY, 1905 
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. THE BUILDING AS IT NOW LOOKS. 


Our Calamity. 

On Saturday morning, Feb. 4, our main 
building was completely destroyed by fire. At 
ten mivutes before nine oclock, the blaze flash 
ed up through the old hot air register in the 
middle hall on the first floor and was seen by 
Misses Virgie Philipps aud Mubel Stuurt and 


promptly reported to the writer who was at 
work in the front office; he with two or three 
students ran out, and first attempted te 
stop the draft by turning a table over the 
register, then went to the basement to see what 
could be done there. The fire had caught from 
one of the furnace smoke pipes where it entered 


6 Tae 
the main stack and was already making its way 
in all directions. Those familiar with the con- 
struction of the building will remember that it 


-was originally heated with hot air furnaces. 


In order to get a good circulation, the base- 
ment was plastered over head and nir passages 
were left under all the floors and through the 
partitions and draft stacks ran clear to the top 
of the building. ‘These all served as passages 
and drafts for the flames and when once started 
in them they could not be controlled. 

‘The alarm was at once giveu and clasres 
were dismissed in a very orderly manner, there 
being abont two hundred students at work at 
the time in the building. Everybody did all 
that was possible, but very little could be done 
on account of the impossibility of reaching the 
seat of the flames. The town fire company 
responded immediately and fought bravely, bat 
to other hindrances was added that of frozen 
hose as the weather was intensely cold. For 
just an hour the fight was waged manfully, 
when a violent concussion caused by the ex- 
pansion of the hot air and smoke drove every- 
ody out of the building. There was no ex- 
plosion of gas or of chemicals, a8 there was no 
gas in the basement and there were very few 
chemicals about the building. There was no 
panic, not a shriek, nor an outery; the students 
were very orderly and worked hard to save 
property; even the girls helped to carry away 
books as they were thrown from the building. 
‘Pree students were caught in close quarters 
and jumped from the second story windows, 
but were not hurt at all. Two others anda 
citizen of the town were burned severely about 
the face and hands, but not permanently 
injured. 


Puanos. 


Fortunately all the records were saved; 
also most of the library und apparatus, and 
practically ull the furniture, except thar ia rhe 
Obapel, Ohrestomathean Hall and the business 
department, ‘Two typewriters were umony the 
sdepartment. All the students in 
school deserve credit for their orderly conduct 
and good behavior, and. our thanks are due 
to them, and to the fire company and to all the 
citizens who so kindly came to our aid; also to 
all the pastors who so geuerously offered the 
use of their churches and their own services as 
teachers if needed. 


losses in tl 


The building is a complete wreck, even the 
foundation will not do to build on ugain ss i 
is badly damaged by the heat and flames. 
thongh almost all the cut stone und outsid 
brick can be ueed aguin, Itis not yet known 
whether the bell is safe ay it lies deep in the 
basement covered with brick, plaster and shes, 
but the hope is expressed that it is unharmed. 

‘The total loss is ulmost $40,000 with 
16000 insurance. Althougl the building is 
gone, the courage and loyulty of the student 
body are undaunted; and the ‘I'rustees and 
Faculty ure determined to persevere, and ere 
lovg a larger, better and more convenient build- 
ing will crown “College Hill.” 

Frank B. Trorrsn, Vice President. 


The Trustees Mecting. 

The trustees met on the 15th inst..tu con- 
sider the situation produced by the fire. ‘The 
Board resolved to rebuild. But what about the 
money? President Wier’s report of the tire 
contained a comprehensive plau for procuring 
money. “The plan was promptly adopred A 
vigorous campaign is in progress for money 
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getting, The money can be securedonly by 
dash, brains, faith und persistence. ‘Tne money 
getting is one of the things which must be 
done, Therefore, it must be done. A greater 
building will udora the campus with facilities 
galore. $60,000 is the minimum price $75,000 
is better. One building, not two. The Board 
spent the day, und till nesr midnight, in heur- 
ing architects, examining plaus and considering 
catimates, ‘The Board will meet in Parkers- 
burg March 8th to hear # report from a com- 
mittee on plans for bailding and from Presi- 
dent Wier on money. $40,000 assured then, 
will insure the immediate construction of a 
building. Vr. Pearson offers. $10,000 on con- 
ditiou that the balance to erect w building not 
less thun $60,000 be raised first und that the 
building be ready for oveupancy in September 
next free of debt. The Board has $16,000 
of insurance asa nest egg. Oan the $40,000 
be reached by March 8th? Let rallying be the 


order, not dullying. Prestpent Wier. 


Dob B. Gordon. 

America has done honor to her soldiers 
who put down the rebellion. She has done 
honor to her statesmen who decided that the 
Union must be maintained. Yet too often 
she ignores confederate soldiers and states- 
men who deserve to rank among the greatest 
men. 

‘These commanders who won victory on 
every battle field of the rebellion, whether 


. they wore theblue or the gray, whether they 


fought beneath the stars and stripes or the 
stars and bars, were American heroes. Who 
were right, ism question that each citizen 


must decide for himself, since the North 
fought for union and the South for freedom, 
two great principles upon which our govern- 
ment was founded. But every thoughtful 
American must acknowledge that the citizen 
who bears malice to the North or South for 
their position taken in the great civil strife, 
is an enemy to his country and his position 
is eternally wrong. 

Many of these defeated heroes, when 
they laid down their arms, became citizens as 
loyal to the United States as those who bled 
on the battle field that the Union might live. 
Of those noble sons of the South, John B. 
Gordon the statesman and soldier, deserves 
to be ranked among the first. 

Gordon was born in Georgia and edu- 
cated at Georgia University where he gradu- 
ated with honor. When the war cry came he 
was married to a devoted wife, yet he did 
not hesitate to take up arms to defend the 
South. He believed as did General Lee tha 
the South had sacred principles to maintain 
the rights to defend, for which they were in 
duty vound to do their best even if they 
perished in the endeavor. 

Gordon was not educated for a soldier 
yet he, like the father of his country was a 
born leader of men. He called the rough 
mountaineers around him, organized a com- 
pany and rushed to the front. 

Atthe ontbreak of the war, Gordon 
was less than thirty years of age. The war 
office of the South was crowded with military 
men who had resigned high positions in the 
United States army. The chance to win 
distinction as n soldier seemed a thousand to 


John Wier 
1900-1907 
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“AA WBunificent Gift. 
Mr. Carnegie has come to our rescue with 
a gift of $18,000. This pructicully makes 
everything secure for the new building. This 


. sum added to that ,given by Mr. Pearsons of 
, Chicago, and,.other. loyal friends, makes a grund 
total ‘of $65,000. .This gift came as the result 
‘of a visit’of'Dr.. Wier to New York. In fact 


it came much’ sooner than was expected, for 
when the President lett New York there were 
something over three hundred requests for help 


.ahead of ours. Both students and teachers 
feel very grateful to those who have come to 
/ our assistance when'we needed help so much. 
‘Now that a new building, which will be larger 
and much better equipped, is certain, we look 


on the past loss as a blessing in disguise. 


Fundraising and Generous Gifts 


President Wier did, indeed, go out and rally support. In fact, he sent out over five thousand letters soliciting funds. 
Gifts came from many people who truly believed in the mission of the school. 
One of the first letters sent was to Daniel K. Pearsons of Chicago. 


D.R. Pearsons, a prominent physician and philanthropist, gave $10,000 (in addition to a $25,000 endowment gift made earlier) toward the 
rebuilding. One of the first millionaires in Chicago, Daniel K. Pearsons focused on helping small church-related colleges because of his firm 
belief that these were the places where future church and civic leaders could get the best education. His nephew wrote that, “he put his 
finger unerringly upon the spots in our fair country where his money would do the most good and strengthen deserving institutions about 
to die, or linger along as invalids for lack of his reviving oxygen tank.” 


The West Virginia Conference Seminary was one of 47 colleges which he called “His Children.” He and his wife had no children of their own, 
and determined to give away all that they had. His motto was, “I intend to die as poor as | came into the world.” 


Pearsons was also instrumental in convincing his friend, Andrew Carnegie, to donate. His gift was $18,000. 
Although $18,000 does not seem like a lot to us today, it would be the equivalent of nearly half a million dollars when adjusted for inflation. 
Once again, we see that looking at things strictly from our own perspective of time and experience does not tell the whole story. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The Music Hall, built of stone and brick, contains 
thirty-four rooms devoted solely to the Conservatory of 
Music. Splendidly heated and lighted, it possesses the 
amplest facilities for musical work. 


English Annex 


¢ Built in 1902 

¢ Music Hall/Conservatory of Music 

¢ After Fire — Main Building for a year 

* 1918 — Converted into a hospital 
during the flu epidemic 


* Known for much of its time as the 
Administration Annex 

* Has housed various things 
throughout the years, including the 
Admission Office and the Art 
Department 


Conservatory of Music (English Annex) 


This is one of the oldest buildings on our campus. 
In fact, it is THE oldest academic building. 


Built in 1902 as the home of the Conservatory for Music, Professor J.J. Jelley was credited with making the case for this building. 
Check his page on DreamersAndGiants.com to learn more about him. {https://dreamersandgiants.com/bio-jelley-james-johnston-j-j/} 


Only a few years after it was completed it had its first change in purpose. 

* The fire that destroyed the Seminary Building in 1905 meant that there was a huge need for office and classroom space. 

* When the Student Army Training Corp was here in 1918, a flu epidemic swept through the troops causing the Annex building to be used as 
a hospital and a place of quarantine. 

Through the years, the building has been used for many other purposes as well, including admission office and art department. 


Today it serves as the home of the West Virginia Wesleyan College eSports team as well as classrooms and offices for the English 
Department 


Dr. Reger 


Conservatory of Music (English Annex) 


Good for Them That love God, pages 87-88. 


“In 1902 a building was constructed and called the Music Hall. It was a cheaply built unimposing three story brick structure with practice 
rooms for piano and voice students. It was soon dubbed by the students, “the music box” and other names not so elegant. Due to the sounds 
emanating from it, quite properly it could have been said that it was a “howling success”. At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees 
following the completion of the building, | happened to be standing by a window on the second floor when two of the dignitaries passes, Dr. 
R.A. Reger, who was on the building committee, and Mr. J.C. Bardall of Moundsville. The latter, a man with a rather thick German accent did 


not like the looks of the building, and was telling Dr. Reger his opinion. The doctor said, “Why, what’s the matter with it?” Mr. Bardall’s reply 
was, “Vat’s de matter mit it? Vat is it dat’s not de matter mit it!” 


Although it is a very plain building, there were some interesting structural things done to try and make it a bit more interesting. 

Through all of the years | have passed by this building, | never noticed them until | took an architectural tour of campus with local Architect, 
Bryson Van Nostrand. As he pointed out: 

* The first floor windows are rectangles. 

¢ The second floor windows have a half-arch at the top 

* The third floor windows have a full arch 


I’ll bet that you will never see this building in the same way again! 


Administration 
Building 
1906 
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‘ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, W. VA. WESLEYAN COLLEGE, BUCKHANNON, W. VA. 


College Hall 1906 


“The embers of the old building had not stopped smouldering before plans were under way for the erection of a larger and better one. 
President Weir was out of town when the fire occurred, business having called him to Charleston. He hastened home in the spirit that the 
calamity of the fire must be turned into an asset by making it the rallying point for the friends of the school to achieve larger things than had 
yet been done”. (Haught, pages 149-150) 


That determined pioneer spirit was still in evidence! 


Haught goes on to say, “Dr. Trotter, who had charge of the administration of the daily program, planned it so effectively that the only 
interruption sustained was on the day of the fire. Saturday was a school day then and Monday was the weekly holiday. Dr. Trotter, Professor 
Mills, and the writer [Thomas Haught], at the request of President Weir, made a rough draft of building plans to be submitted to an architect. 
The contract for the erection of the building was let about May 15 and the work was begun almost at once”. 


This building has gone by several names throughout the decades, never having been officially named at the beginning. The most common 
usage has been The Administration Building. Various other names, such as College Hall and The Hall of Liberal Arts have been used. 


1906-07 it was, as seems to be customary at the school, called New College Building. 

From 1908-1928 it was generally referred to as College Hall, although some pictures had the caption Hall of Liberal Arts 

Beginning in 1929 it was most generally referred to as The Administration Building until the Fall Trustee meeting in 1953 when it was renamed 
the Lynch-Raine Administration Building 


College Hall 


Erected in 1995, is an imposing four-story edifice 
of brick and stone 140 by 150 feet. It contains the offices 
of the President, Dean and Treasurer, halls for the liter- 
ary societies, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Womans Christian Association, the physical 
and chemical laboratories, the library and reading room 
and many class rooms. The large auditorium, seating 
1500 people, is also a part of College Hall. College Hall 
is modern in every particular. It is heated by steam, 
lighted by gas and electricity and is supplied with lava- 
tories and cloak rooms. The class rooms are fitted with 
slate blackboards and opera school chairs, It represents 
a value of about $100,000 and is undoubtedly the finest 
college building in the State. 


1910 
Catalog 


1908 
Murmurmontis 


College Hall 


In 1953 it was renamed to the present name, The Lynch-Raine Administration Building, to honor two benefactors of 
the college, Judge Charles Wesley Lynch and John Raine, who had also been Chairmen of the Board of Trustees. 


This is a good time to start finding out more about the people that the buildings are named for! 


Judge Charles Wesley Lynch 


JUDGE CHARLES W, LYNCH, LL. D. 


Trustee: 1909-1929 
President of the Board: 1914-1927 
Lawyer, Politician, Judge 


John Raine 


Trustee: 1916-1933 
President of the Board: 1929-1933 
Lumber, Forestry, Founder of Rainelle, WV 


Lynch-Raine Administration Building 


Judge Charles Wesley Lynch 

Judge Lynch was very influential in legal circles and served in the 
West Virginia Legislature. You can read more about him at 
{https://dreamersandgiants.com/bio-lynch-judge-charles-wesley/} 


John Raine 


John Raine was a businessman and banker — a very good 
combination of skills for a trustee serving on the Budget and 
Finance, Endowment, and Executive committees. He was 
also apparently a man of vision, founding the town of 
Rainelle, WV with his brother. Read more about him at 
{https://dreamersandgiants.com/bio-raine-john/} 


Atkinson Auditorium 


Atkinson Auditorium 


For many years, the catalog stated that, “The large auditorium, seating 1,500 people, is also a part of College Hall.” 
Beginning in 1923, it is referred to as Atkinson Chapel. 


In 1926, it states, “As a token of appreciation of the benefactions of George Wesley Atkinson the Auditorium is 
known as Atkinson Chapel”. 


In later years, the space was known as Atkinson Auditorium, and was the main gathering place on campus until 
Wesley Chapel was built in 1967. Even then, it was the home of theater productions until the Virginia Thomas Law 
Center for the Performing Arts was built in 2008. 


Events that took place here, such as mandatory chapel, lectures, concerts, and convocations helped to create a 
sense of community on the campus. 


After sitting silent for a decade, this space is in the process of being revived. It is now possible to use the front 
section for small classes and groups. When you consider the great number of famous speakers, worship services, 
musicians, and theater productions that have taken place here, it is wonderful to see the space being used again. 


Dedication 


¢ The Normal Class of 1913 dedicated 
a page in the Murmurmontis to 
their “friend and counselor, Hon. 
George Wesley Atkinson of 
Washington, D.C.” 


¢ The brick columns at the corner of 
College Avenue and Meade Street 
echo that connection as well. 


George Atkinson Dedication 


The Dedication reads: 

“Many classes have gone from Wesleyan, and doubtless many more will follow. The ones that have left us have 
been named for the noblest men and women that the College has known, The Normal Class of Nineteen Hundred 
and Thirteen has chosen for its own, the name of a man whom the state of West Virginia recognizes as one of her 
greatest and most beloved citizens. It is therefore with honor and respect that we dedicate this page to our friend 
and counsellor, Hon. George Wesley Atkinson of Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Atkinson has been well known in legal circles for many years, is an author and editor of no mean repute, was 
the successful Governor of the state from 1897-1901 and is at present a member of the Court of Claims at the 
Nation’s Capitol. 


He has long been a promoter and benefactor of education, is the graduate of several of the best colleges and 
universities, the bearer of honorary degrees, and has been a member of the board of trustees of many educational 
institutions, West Virginia Wesleyan among the number. Being a true friend of the College, no one better could be 
found for whom to name the greatest Normal Class that Wesleyan has ever produced. We desire that our future be 
made more successful and our lives broader through the thought that we belong to the Class that has for its 
advisor, one who is recognized as the Friend of Man” 


George Wesley Atkinson 


George Atkinson was, indeed, a benefactor of the college. 
He was a local preacher, editor, a member of the U.S. House of Representatives from 1890-1891, and the Tenth 
Governor of the State of West Virginia (1897-1901). 


He also served on the Board of Trustees from 1897 until his death in 1924. 
Be sure to look at his profile on DreamersAndGiants.com {https://dreamersandgiants.com/atkinson-george-wesley} 


He wrote many books containing biographical information and portraits of early trustees. Many of them have been 
digitized and included on the Internet Archive. 


Thus, nearly 100 years after his death, he is still providing valuable service to the college by helping us to 
(re)discover our heritage. You can find links to many of them on DreamersAndGiants.com under Sources. 
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The Gymnasium 


Built in 1912, at a cost of $10,000, the Gymnasium provided facilities for athletics, physical education, offices, 
classrooms, and a location for dances and other festive events. 


These were the days of Giants in the athletic realm — both coaches and players. There will be much more about 
these people in the WVWC History: Sports @ WVWC Lesson. People such as Cebe Ross and Harry Stansbury. You 
can read more about them in the Further Readings section. 


The facility also made it possible for WVWC to organize and host the first state high school basketball tournament in 
1914 (which continued here until 1938). 
This was one of the finest gymnasiums in the state, and was enlarged further in 1920. 


As World War | came to a close, The Student Army Training Corp used this building as barracks from 
October-December 1918. This was both a service to the country and a financial help to the college. 


Heavy use took its toll, and the building was condemned by the Fire Marshal in 1969 and razed in the Summer of 
1974. 


Gymnasium 


1912-1974 


GYMNASIUM 


wholly completed. It is no little structure either: 110 by 115 feet, or over one-fifth of 

an acre. If anything has been omitted in the plans it has yet to be discovered. The 
best features of a score of gymnasiums are here combined and experts unite in their commen- 
dation of the building. 

The basement story, twelve feet high, is six feet above the ground, dry and with plenty of 
light. Two stairways lead to it from the first floor, the one on the right entering the women’s 
locker and dressing room, having extreme dimensions of 38 by 44 feet; shower bath room 
and entrance to the pool. On the opposite side and separated by a concrete wall are men’s 
locker and dressing rooms; storage rooms; base ball cage, 25 by 80 feet; shower bath room 
and entrance to the pool, which is 20 by 50 feet with a depth of water varying from three 
to seven feet. By the closing of a single door, the pool is alloted to the exclusive use of 
either the men or the women. Entering on the first floor, one finds to his right and left offices 
and measuring rooms and two large rooms not yet designated. Double inside doors open 
into the large gymnasium room, 70 by 90 feet, unbroken by any pillar. The rocf supported 
by exposed wooden trusses twenty feet from the floor is itself about ten feet higher. Ap- 
paratus will be supported by the trusses and fastened to the side walls. This rom con- 
tains the regulation basket ball court 50 by 70 fe:t, and on festive occasions will be the 
great banquet hall for returning alumni. 

On the second floor are two rooms 19 by 38 and four smaller rooms 15 by 17 feet. Sus- 
pended eleven feet above the main floor will be the running track, over 200 feet around. It 
will provide an excellent place for spectators to witness games on the lower floor. 

When your see the building, you will agree that it is just ght. Wesleyan has long de- 
sired it and now that the College really has a modern gymnasium great times, improved 
health and scholarship are expected. Remember, too, that immediately adjoining the gymna- 
sium is the athletic field, with an ideal sort of sandy clay, without a stone in it and perfectly 
drained. 

The gymnasium is not fully completed; it was enclosed December 1912 and the large room 
used immediately for basket ball and other exercises. Much is still needed before every- 
thing is as it should be, but some Great Heart will eventually provide the funds and Wer- 
leyan’s gymnasium will be about perfect. 


A N attractive building, isn’t it? Well, it is just as attractive within, or it will be when 


The Gymnasium 


e The building was over 1/5 of an acre in size 

e Basement: 
12 feet high, 6 feet above ground, plenty of light 
Locker and dressing rooms for men and women 
Pool (20’ by 50’, with depth from 3-7 feet) 
Storage rooms 
Baseball cage 25’ by 80’ 


ee - First Floor: 
Offices 
Large Gymnasium 70’ by 90’ — unbroken by any pillar 
Regulation Basketball Court 50’ by 70’ (also to be used as a banquet hall) 


e Second Floor: 
Two rooms 19/ by 38’ 
Four smaller rooms 15’ by 17’ 
A Running Track, over 200 feet around (which also served as a balcony to observe games from upstairs) 


The Gymnasium 


In 1969, the Fire Marshal condemned this well-used building. 
In 1974, after the building of the John D. Rockefeller IV Physical Education Building, it was razed. 


Some of the bricks were used to build the entrance gates to the football field. 
Some were sold as commemorative keepsakes as a fundraiser. 


There is a commemorative plaque placed on the campus to celebrate all that happened in this building. 
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The Gymnasium 


This Plague Commemorates The Site of the 
“Old Wesleyan Gym” 

Erected 1912-13 

Enlarged 1920-21 

Razed August 1974 


Site of first state high school boys’ basketball tournament 1914-1938 

Site of West virginia Intercollegiate Basketball Tournament 1940-1960 

Housed and fed varsity athletes for many years 

WWI -— Housed Student Army Training Corps of 200 Men — 1918 

WWII — Fed the 49" College Training Detachment (Aircrew) in the basement 1943-1944 


Placed to honor the memory and service of Dr. David Echols Reemsnyder (A.B. 1930) who spent 42 years under its 
roof as a student (1926-1930); Athletic Director (1958-1972); Director of state high school basketball tournament 
(1936-1938); and Coach of five varsity sports. 


Yes, the same Reemsnyder for whom the Research Center is named. 


Haymond Hall of Science 1914 


Th mu oy han 


WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
CATALOGUE OF 


IRSES OF STUDY 


qourses of @tady. 


SCIENTIFIC 


The courses of study offered in the Literary department are the 
Crassteat, Screntivic, Lirenany and Norstar 


Classieal Course.—In this course Latin and Greek are the prin- 
cipal studies. Due attention is given to Mathematics, History and 
Nataral Science 

At present the Latin course extends through three years. Dnring 
the first year specin! attention is given to Etymological forms and to 
Latin composition; the second and third years are ¢ 1 to the study 
of Cesar, Cicero’s Select Orations and Virgil's Aeneid, and to Com- 
position. The work in tireek covers two years and includes the nsual 
frill in Grammar and Composition, Aaabirs anl one term of 


Hlementary 
dings 


Homer or Greek Testament 


Scientific Course.—This course includes the same amount of 
Latin as the classical, but omits the Greek, and requires instead, more 
natural c The student may also elect German or. French 
Apparatus and experiments are usedin teaching and illustrating the 


Natural Sciences 
4 Algetrn, Higher, Alge Hicher 
Literary or Modern Language Course,—In this course, (ienera! History, (4 Geger History. 
feast one year of Latin and two of Modern Language are required . Ge 
History, Science, and Literature receive eareful attention. This course 
Anthjnities 
Geperal Histery 
Latin, Comer 
Chemistry 


is much the ie as that nsually pursued in ladies’ seminaries, and with its 
range of electives will prove very altrietive. The course in French and 
extends through two years in each langy 
rst year in each is devoted to a careful stuc nmar and to 


« eusy prose selections. The seconi), to translaténgifrom English 


THIRD VRAD 


to French and German, and to reading stundard works. Students are 


advised to study Latin a year before commencing vither French or Ger- Heometr Geometry 
= English Diterature, English Literatur 


mee = Latin, Cleera Latio, Cicero, 
Another year of work will soon be added to each of the above courses. re Aruateasts Astronon 
At present, each covers four yeare but may requiye longer or shorter time Rible Stodiex Bible Stiles 
rding to the advancement of the student on entering, When grad- Knlieh Literatrire Koelish Literature 
Latin, Virgil 


nated frow the Seminary the student will be able to enter the Freshman, 


Evitence 
instit’ b Literature, elie Literature 
institation a Vint, 
reek, New Testament Tsycholugy 


POURTH VEAR 


Sophomore or Junior class at College, depending on the grade of the 


Science Curriculum 


The three courses of study included: 


Classical 
Scientific 
Literary or Modern Language 


In other words, the Liberal Arts approach to the Sciences included heavy attention to languages, rhetoric, and 
history as well as the scientific courses. 


The catalog states that: 

The Scientific Course includes the same amount of Latin as the classical, but omits the Greek, and requires instead, 
more natural science. The student may also elect German or French. Apparatus and experiments are used in 
teaching and illustrating the Natural Sciences. 


Haymond Science Hall 


This notable building is a fitting memorial of the life of Mrs. 
Virginia Haymond who gave it, and of her husband, the late Col. 
Sidney Haymond, for years a trustee of the college. It is three 
stories in height, of pressed brick and Bedford stone, 100 by 130 feet 
in size. It provides extensive laboratories and class rooms for chem- 
istry, physics, biology and related sciences. It also contains a 
laboratory, machine shop, manual training and draughting rooms. 
Mrs. Haymond provided the equipment, which is modern and suf- 
ficiently complete to make it an almost perfect college science 
building. 


Haymond Hall of Science 


The classrooms in the Administration Building were not ideal for the specialized instruction and lab work of the 
sciences. 


Classes were held in the Haymond Hall of Science beginning in 1914 


The building, dedicated to the sciences, was provided by Mrs. Virginia Haymond. 

Her husband, Col. Sidney Haymond was a trustee from 1906 until his death in 1912. 

At the time of his death, Mrs. Haymond was appointed to continue in his stead, and she served from 1912 until her 
death in 1917. This was during a time when women did not yet have the right to vote.....that came in 1920. 


She gave the building and provided the equipment to make this college even stronger. And, in so doing, she 
supported the teaching of Dr. Nicholas Hyma and others who built generations of leading scientists, medical 
professionals, and science professors. 


HAYMOND SCIENCE HALL 
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Sccond 


Alums will remember the well-known landmark “Old 
nokey.” 


“Old Smokey” 


Another presence on the campus, dating from the time of the Seminary Building fire, 


was “Old Smokey” as seen in this picture from the October 20, 1970 issue of The 
Pharos. 


“Having learned from the previous building’s destruction, a new central heating 
plant for the campus was constructed away from the buildings. With its prominent 
smokestack often belching dark smoke, “Old Smokey” became a campus fixture until 
it was torn down in 1965 to make way for Wesley Chapel.” (Miller, p.20) 
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Spring House 


The Springhouse was a source of water for the campus as well as a romantic spot to take a walk. It was 
located near where McCuskey Hall now stands. Although the Trustee notes suggested that the spring had 
dried up in 1938, and that the springhouse would be torn down, it was obviously still standing as 
McCuskey Hall was being built in 1958. 


There is a plaque there now to mark the place. It reads: 


Woods Class 1912 
Jesus Saith 

Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: But whosoever drinketh of the water that | shall give 7 
him shall never thirst.” John IV:13-14 ‘ 


Three structures seen in this postcard picture are no longer in existence. 


The Spring House, The “Old” Gymnasium, “Old Smokey” are all gone now. In the photo on this postcard yc iz: ts 
can see where they once stood. is 


Haymond Hall, The Annex, and The Administration Building can help to give you some perspective. 


To Review 


The buildings in this lesson were the 
beginnings of the campus. 


In the next lesson we will look at 
another group of buildings added to to 
the campus and the stories that 
accompany those additions. 


The Seminary Building 

Ladies’ Hall 

The President's Residence 

The Conservatory of Music 

College Hall (Administration Building) 
The Gymnasium 

Haymond Hall of Science 

Spring House 
“Old Smokey” 


WVWC History: Buildings (1942-1962) 


Although things look very different now, and much has been added, the spirit of those early days can 
still be seen if you look closely. Even now. 


Further Reading 


Books 


Haught, T.W. (1940) West Virginia Wesleyan College: the first fifty years. West Virginia Wesleyan College. Buckhannon, WV [electronic] 
Internet Archive. https://archive.org/details/westvirginiawesl00haug 


Miller, B.T. (2014). Our home among the hills: West Virginia Wesleyan College's first 125 years. The Donning Company Publishers. [electronic] 
Internet Archive. https://archive.org/details/our-home-among-the-hills_ 202301. 


Plummer, K.M. (1965) A history of West Virginia Wesleyan College 1890-1965. Printed by the Parthenon Press. [electronic] Internet Archive. 
https://archive.org/details/historyofwestvir00plum. 


In addition to being available in print form, these three major histories of the college are all 
available full-text online at the Internet Archive. The Annie Merner Pfeiffer Library, as well as 
many other libraries, have print copies available. 


Further Reading 


Websites 


Dreamersandgiants.com. {https://dreamersandgiants.com/} 

The Founders dreamed us into existence in 1890. Without those dreams, we would not exist. The Giants have come here to teach, 
learn, and work ever since. This website, created by Librarian Emerita Paula McGrew, attempts to collect the stories and to 
celebrate all that has happened as a result. 


Internet Archive {https://archive.org/} 
By searching for West Virginia Wesleyan College, you will find college histories, catalogs, yearbooks, and more. 


Pages in Time {https://pagesintime.contentdm.oclc.org/} 

Pages in Time is a digital repository that makes accessible archival and special collections material from the Annie Merner Pfeiffer 
Library, the West Virginia Wesleyan College archives, and the George B. Rossbach Herbarium.|Included are student and alumni 
publications. 


Further Reading 


specific to WVWC History: Buildings 1890-1914 


Seminary Building 
Extensive coverage in the Haught, Miller, and Plummer histories of the college. 


Ladies’ Hall 
On the National Historical Register. You can read the documentation for this at {http:/www.wvculture.org/shpo/nr/pdf/upshur/83003253.pdf} 


Seminary Building Fire and Rebuilding 

e You can read Dr. Trotter’s eyewitness account at {http://cdm16111.contentdm.oclc.org/cdm/ref/collection/p271901coll13/id/6676} 

e The Pharos, Vol VI, No. 6 (February 1905) covered the event very well. 
{https://pagesintime.contentdm.oclc.org/digital/collection/p27 1901coll13/id/6676/rec/4} 

e __- First-Hand Account of the Seminary Building Fire by Roy McCuskey (Excerpt from All Things Work Together for Good to Them that 
Love God, 1964, p.88) 
{https://dreamersandgiants.com/mccuskeyroy-first-hand-account-of-the-seminary-building-fire-excerpt-from-all-things-work-together-for- 
good-to-them-that-love-god-1964/} 

e Daniel K. Pearsons: His Life and Works, by Daniel Kimball Pearsons, 1912. Can be read on the n Internet Archive at 
{https://archive.org/details/danielkpearsonshOOO00pear} 

e = The Life of Dr. D.K. Pearsons, Friend of the Small College and of Missions, by Edward F. Williams, 1911. Can be read on the Internet 
Archive at {https://archive.org/details/lifeofdrdkpearsOOwill} 


Further Reading 


specific to WVWC History: Buildings 1890-1914 


Conservatory of Music 
e __ Biographical Sketch of Dr. James Johnston Jelley, one of the major voices in getting this building built. 
{https://dreamersandgiants.com/bio-jelley-james-johnston-j-j/} 
e = Roy McCuskey describes the building from the student point of view, and tells an interesting story in his book, All Things Work Together 
for Good for Them That love God, pages 87-88. {https://dreamersandgiants.com/mccuskey-roy-1964-thoughts-on-the-music-hall/} 


College Hall (Administration Building) 

eA Stately Statement - The Lynch-Raine Administration Building. (2019) Paula McGrew 
https://dreamersandgiants.com/a-stately-statement-the-lynch-raine-administration-building/} 
Biographical Sketch of Governor George Wesley Atkinson {https://dreamersandgiants.com/atkinson-george-wesley/} 
Biographical Sketch of Judge Charles Wesley Lynch {https://dreamersandgiants.com/bio-lynch-judge-charles-wesley/} 
Biographical Sketch of John Raine {https://dreamersandgiants.com/bio-raine-john/} 
George W. Atkinson - A Legacy of Leadership and Information. (2018) Paula McGrew 
{https://dreamersandgiants.com/george-w-atkinson-a-legacy-of-leadership-and-information/} 


Further Reading 


specific to WVWC History: Buildings 1890-1914 


Gymnasium 
e Biographical Sketch of Cebe Ross {https://dreamersandgiants.com/bio-ross-cecil-byron-cebe/} 
e Biographical Sketch of Harry Stansbury {https://dreamersandgiants.com/bio-stansbury-harry-adams/} 
e March Madness is Nothing New, (2018) Paula McGrew {https://dreamersandgiants.com/march-madness/} 
e Biographical Sketch of David Echols Reemsnyder {https://dreamersandgiants.com/bio-reemsnyder-david-echols/} 


Haymond Hall of Science 
e Biographical Sketch of Dr. Nicholas Hyma {https://dreamersandgiants.com/bio-hyma-nicholas/} 
e Decades of Dedication: Dr. Nicholas Hyma in His Element (2019) Paula McGrew 
{https://dreamersandgiants.com/decades-of-dedication-nicholas-hyma-in-his-element/} 


Old Smokey 
e Pharos, October 20, 1970; pages 7-10 {http://cdm16111.contentdm.oclc.org/cdm/ref/collection/p271901coll13/id/8089} 


e Pharos, February 6, 1962, article on page 1 by Bruce Ennis, talks about this method of heating and how the heat was regulated. 
{https://pagesintime.contentdm.oclc.org/digital/collection/p27 1901 coll13/id/386/rec/8 } 
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